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Particulars of the Queen of Spain and the Infanta. 
Written by the Wife of a British Officer. 


YOU will doubtless be expecting me to say something of 
the young Queen of Spain and her sister, the [nfanta, 
who arrived at Cadiz the 4th of September last. 1 know you are 
fond of descriptions when interesting ; in the present instance 
I was not only a spectator, but, previous to the Queen’s de par- 
ture, had the high honour of being personally introduced to 
her Majesty and the Infanta. You will ask me, bow this came 
about? You know my husband, Colonel Grant, was distin- 
guished in the Portuguese service, and at the defence of Al- 
‘antara, in 1809, his name is immortalized, and his gallant ac- 
tions recorded. It was not as being Queen and Infanta of 
Spain, but as the daughters of the King of Portugal, that I 
felt it my duty, as the wife of Colonel J. Graut, to congratulate 
these two amiable princesses on the elevated situations they 
were destined to fill. This lL mentioned to the Marquis of 
Villafranca (who knew my late brother personally), and next 
day the marquis appointed me to be at the palace, having men- 
tioned my name to her Majesty, and the Countess de Linares, 
first lady of the bedchamber to the Queen, Xc. 

However, [ shall pass over the sequel until I detail her Ma- 
jesty’s arrival, &c. and thus-t shall indulge the pleasure it gives 
mMe,inatempting to give an idea of the intrinsic goodness of 
these amiable young princesses, whose every action abounded 
with sweetness and affability, vutinctured with pride. 

Imagine to yourself one of the finest mornings that ever 
Was seen ; never was a more beautiful atmosphere, The arrival 
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of the Queen and suite was announced by the thundering of 
cannon all along the walls of Cadiz, (which, except one gate, 
is surrounded by the sea), and this was answered by those of 
mt. Mary’s, Port Royal, and Rota, on the opposite side of the 
bay, which was full of ships of all nations, and who also fired 
their guns, their colours flying, in honour of the royal guests’ 
arrival. A cutter was sent at six in the morning to give no- 
iice of theiz approach, and, having been for some time ex- 
pected, the canvon instantly began to roar. Every thing 
animate and inanimate seemed to anite in giving welcome 
to those charming princesses, on their approaching the Spanish 
shore. 

1 got an excellent view from a balcony close to that part of 
the wall where they hadto pass near, and come toan anchor; a 
way was cleared by the small! vessels attending, and about two 
o'clock a ship of war (in which were the Queen and suite), at- 
tended by Iwo frigates, s sailed majestically into the bay, and 
were saluted with peals of cannou and guns from every ship. 

i sat directly opposite, and from the baleony, with a glass, as 
soon as the ship came to an anchor, | saw the two princesses, 
with their attendants distinctly, under an awning on the deck, 
and looking towards the city of Cadiz. 

‘They were simply and plainly dressed tn white muslin, with 
straw bonnets tied under the chin, much iv the English style. 
Many ladies appeared to be attending them, as well as several 
gentlemen. ‘The Queen and Infanta were distinguished from 
others, being placed in front. 

On casting anchor, a barge elegantly decorated, came along- 
side, and | observed several gentlemen go on shore, 

A difiiculty new occurred, from the Bishop of Cadiz being 
out of town, in ill health, and conformably to etiquette the 
marriage ceremony must take place before the princesses came 
un shore. 

This circumstance could not be got over, aud they were un- 
der the necessity of remaining on “board for that night, very 
reluctantly. 

Next morning the bishop arrived, and thé ceremony took 
place about 11 o'clock 5 the Conde de Miranda (one of the 
grandces of Spain) standing as proxy for the King of Spain, 
and the Infante Don Carlos. 

[ must not omit a litthe anecdote which evinces the awiable 
disposition of the Queen of Spain, viz~ The poor bishop, 
looking pale and sickly, yet continued standing; the Queen, 
observing his situaticn, said very kindly to him, “ Pray, Sir, 
be seated, you seem ill.” Miranda, who is quite in the style of 
old Spanish formality and etiquette, answered, “ No subject 
can rs in your Majesty’s preseuce.” ‘The Quecn shrugzed up 
her shouldess, looking compassivnately atthe bishop, and re- 
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plied, smiling, . Never mind, I shall procure Ferdinand’s par- 
don, bring a chair for the bishop. 

A barge waited to bring the Queen and Infanta ashore, who 
were first placed in it. . An old general officer, who had been 
sent to receive the princesses, and convey them to Spain, was 
following: the Conde de Miranda said, “ Sir, they are now 
under my protection,” and the old general drew back. This 
was overheard by the Queen, who, being seated in the barge, 
enquired “ What had become of the general?” and was an- 
swered by Mirandaas above. The Queen immediately replied, 
“ | wish the geuveral to be here. He got my sister and I in 
charge from our father, who took his word not to lose sight of 
us until we were given up to our respective cousorts.” Mi- 
randa answered, “ If itis your Majesiy’s command, it mari 
be obeyed.” The Queen bowed, and the general retired. 

The governor’s coach waiied on the landing to receive the 
Queen and In‘anta, with guards, &c, and every demonstration 
of respect. The cannoa continued to tuuuder during the ca- 
valeade, which proceeded to the High Church, where graud 
mass was performed ia thanksgiving for their sale arrival, 

They both kuelt down at the altar, with every appearance o! 
becoming devotion, and each took ber mass-book from her 
pocket, which showed that they had not omitted atiending to 
their most sacred duties, «midst the highest of their temporal 
concerns. 

As they passed from charch to the palace, which had been 
prepared for their reception, the mules were taken from the 
coach, and they were drawo along by the bappy Spaniards, 
who seemed to vie with each oiherin manifesting the great- 
est joy un the occasion, 

For three days there were the greatest rejoicings all over 
Cadiz, and illaminations for three nights, after the Queen's ar- 
rival. Every house aud public waiks were decorated. [very 
house bung outa flag, funciiully done up, chiefly of crimson 
silk damask festooned, which ornament most houses are pos- 
sessed of for rejoicing days, with lamps and wax-ligiits of all 
descriptions. ‘fhe A amade, which ts the first public Wi liking 
place, aud the squares, exlubiied a most beautiful appearance. 
Coloured lamps bung upon the trees, much in the siyle of our 
Ranelagh, or Vauxhall, ona gala night. Lwent with some 
company in the evening to see tt, and was much gratilied, 

Cadiz, which is the handsomest city iv Spain, for the clean 
liness and neatness of their streets, every bouse being as whit 
as snow, looked beautiful; every creature seemed willing to 
givea cordial we!come to their royal visitors. 

These lovely princesses, by their condescending sweetness 
of manner, without pride, and without assuming the diguilied 
situation of their high rank, they, in the most «flable manus 
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noticed their subjects, and won the liearts of every individual, 
in a way which appeared so unaffected, and so natural, every 
one exerted themselves in expressing ‘their attachment. In 
the streets, the theatres, or wherever they went, the Queen and 
infanta seemed delighted with their reception. 

There was aremark made, that they paid the most marked 
respect to whoever accosted them in a religious habit. The 
queen geverally stood up in the coach (which was a sort of 
open landau) whenever she was accosted iy one in a priest’s 
dress, and standing, made a respectful bow, or salute with her 
jan. 

‘Three days previous to her departure a drawing-room was 
announced for Jadies to be introduced to her Majesty, which 
was fully attended. Many ladies of title were there, some 
grandees, the wives of officers, Xc. No merchants’ wives were 
admitted. 

lt was upon this occasion that | wrote a note to the Mar- 
quis of Villafranca, wishing, as 1 before mentioned, as the 
wife of Colonel J. Grant, formerly of the Loyal Lusitanian 
Legion of Portugal, to pay my respectful congratulations to 
the daughters of the Portuguese mouarch in the name of my 
husband and myself. 

As soon as | mentioned to the marquis my husband’s name, 
the marquis mentioned me to the Queen. Her Majesty ap- 
pointed me to be at the palace vext day at five o'clock. 

On my arrival at the palace, L was escorted by the Conde 
de Miranda to the apartment of the Countess d’Linares, who, 
finding | could speak neither Spanish nor Portuguese, beck- 
oned to a lady who was at a little distance, and on coming up 
to me, she said in very good Luoglish—* L suppose, Medam, 
you are the lady of Colonel Grant.” I said, “ 1 was, and was 
happy to be accosted in the language of my nation.” She re- 
plied, “ Madam, Lama native of England—be seated. Her 
Majesty is writing, but will be soon be with you.” 

This lady seemed an intelligent, well-informed woman. She 
said she had been in the King of Portugal’s family some years, 
as English governess to the princesses—who, though ditlident 
in speaking the English Janguage, understood it very well: 
that they had the most amiable dispositions, and their wish 
was to nake every one about them happy ; thatif their merits 
were appreciated, they could nor fail to diffuse it to all around 
them ; that pride was a thing unknown in the King of Por- 
tugal’s family, who, as well as the Queen, paid great attention 
to the education of their childien, and they were all affee- 
tionately united to each other. When their daughters left 
Brazil, they had a sorrowful parting, but had their father’s pro- 
mise that when he returned to Portugal, he would meet them 
at the frontiers, and the hope of that kept up their spirits. 
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Upon my expressing an awe, which I thought I should feel 
when the Queen appeared, this lady (whose name she told me 
was Chilly) replied, “ Be under no apprehension ; the Queen 
and Infanta are both so affable—when you see theat you will 
feel quiteat your ease—her Majesty has the sweetest disposition 
in the world. She remembers Colonel G’s name, and that be 
was taken prisoner and «afterwards rescued.” She added, “ [ 
remember it too, as all the occurrences at that time were very 
interesting tothe King of Por:ugal’s family.” 

I had a great deal of conversation before the Queen appeared, 
and I contess when she did, 1 felt myself, as much at my ease 
as if speaking to you. ‘They both advanced with the most 
dignified sweetness you can conceive. l was introduced by 
the first lady of the bed-chamber, the Countess de Liuares. 
The Queen has the prettiest hand in the world, which she held 
out tome: the Infanta did so likewise. 

The Queen is of the middle size, has an expressive counte- 
nence, fair complexion, and blue eyes. The Lafanta is tall, 
slim, and of a dark complexion, with sparkling black eyes: 
they were plainly and neatly dressed. ‘The Queen wore a pic- 
ture of the king about the size of a playing card, set with two 
rows of brilliants. The Lofanta wore one of Don Carlos 
round.’ When they had conversed a short ime, the carriage 
was announced, and not wishing to detaiu them, L offered to 
take leave ; but the Queen beld out her hand asecoad time. [ 
was quite overcome with the condescension, and said, “ May 
God bless your Majesty, and grant that you may be a blessing 
to this nation !” She looked up, and squeezed my band. 


Dr. Franklin's Observations on the Question of early 
Marriages : 


rO JONN ALLEYNE, ESO. 
Craven-Strect, August 9, 1768: 
DEAR JACK, 


be desire, youssay, wy impartial thoughts on the sub 
ject of an early marriage, by way of answer to the num- 
berless objections that bave been made by numerous persons 
to yourown. You may remember, when you consulted me on 
the occasion that L thought youth on both sides to be no ob- 
jection, Indeed, from the marriages that have fallen under my 
observation, | am rather inclined to think, that early ones stand 
the best chance of happiness. ‘The temper and habits of the 
young are not yet become so stiff and uncompiying, as when 
more advanced in life ; they form more easily to each other, 
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and hence many occasions of disgust are removed. And if 
youth has less of that pradence which is necessary to manage 
a family, yet the parents and elder friends of young married 
persons are generally at hand to afford their advice, which 
amply supplies that defect; and by early marriage, youth is 
sooner formed to regular and aseful life ; and possibly some of 
those accidents or connexions that might have injured the 
constitution, or reputation, or both, are thereby happily pre- 
vented. Particular circumstances of particular persons may 
possibly sometiines make it prudent to delay entering into that 
state; bat in general, when nature has rendered our bodies fit 
for it, the presumption is in nature’s favour, that she has not 
judged amiss in making us desire it, Late marriages are often 
attended, too, with this further inconvenience that there is pot 
the samme chance that the parents shall live to see their offspring 
educaied. “ Late children,” says the Spanish proverb, “ are 
early orphans.” A melancuoly reflection to those whose case 
it may be ! With us in America marriages are generally in the 
morning of life: our children are therefore educated and set- 
tled in the world by noon ; and thus, our business being done, 
we have an afternoon and evening of cheerful Jeisure to our- 
selves ; such as our friend at pleasure enjoys, By these early 
marriages we are blessed with more children; avd from the 
mode among us, founded by nature, of every mother suckling 
and nursing her own child, more of them are raised. Thence 
the swilt progress of population among us, unparalleled in Eu- 
rope. [ov fine, l am glad you are married, and congratulate you 
most cordial'y upon it. You are now in the way of becoming 
a useful citizen ; and you have escaped the unnatural state of 
celibacy for life—the fate of many here, who never iniended 
it, but who, having too long postponed the change of their 
condition, find, at length, that it is too late to think of it, and 
so itve all their lives in a situa:ion that greatly lessens a man’s 
value. An odd volume of a set of books bears not the value 
of its proportion to the set; what think you of the odd half of 
a pair of scissars? it can’t well cut any thing; it may possibly 
serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable to 
your bride. Lam old and heavy, orl should ere this have pre- 
sented them in person. | shall make a small use of the old 
man’s privilege, that of giving advice Yo younger frends. 
Treat your wife always with respect; it will procure respect to 
you, nut only from her, bat trom all that observe it. Never 
use a slighting expression to wer, even in jest; for slights in 
jest, atier trequent bandyingsy are upt to end in angry earnest. 
Be studious im your profession, and you will be learned. Be 
industrious and frugal, and yon wil be rich. Be sober and 
temperaic, and you will be healthy. Be in general virtgous, 
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and you will be happy. At least, you will, by such conduct, 
stand the best chance for such consequences. I pray God to 
bless you both, being ever your affectionate friend, 


B. FRANKLIN, 


nad 


Buonaparte on Board the Northumberland. 


[From a new Publication by Mr. Warden, the Surgeon of the North- 
umberland Man of War.] 


(Continued from Page 48.) 


N a conversation which I had with Count Bertrand on the 
following day, he complained in very forcible terms of the 
needless cruelty of their allotment. That the Emperor, for 
that title he continued to receive from his attendants, had 
thrown himself on the mercy of England, from a full and con- 
soling confidence that he should there find a place of refuge. 
He asked what worse fate could have befallen bim, had he 
been taken a prisoner on board au American ship, in whieh be 
might have endeavoured to make bis escape, He reasoned, for 
some time, on the probability of success in such an attempt ; 
and they might now, he added, have cause to repent that he 
had not risqued it. Hethen proceeded: 

“ Could no: my royal master, think you, have placed him- 
self at the heud of the army of the Loire? and can you per- 
snade yourself that it would not have been proud to range it- 
self under his command? Aad is it not possible—nay, more 
than probable, that he would have been joined by numerous 
adherents from the north, the south, and the east?) Nor canit 
be denied that he might have placed himself in such a position, 
as to have made far better terms for himself than have now 
been imposed upon him. It was to save the further effusion of 
blood that he threw himself into your arms; that he trusted to 
the honour of a nation famed for its generosity and love of 
justice; nor would it bave been a disgrace to England to have 
acknowledged Napoleon Buonaparte as a citizen, He de- 
manded to be eurolled among the humblesi of them; and 
wished fur litle more than the heavens as a covering, and 
the soil of England, on which he might tread in safety. Was 
this too much for such a man to ask ?—surely not: nor could 
such a man imagine, in any moment of depression, if it were 
possible for such a spirit as his to beso depressed, that the boon 
would be refused him, It might rather have been the subject 
of pride to England, that the conqueror of almost all Europe 
but herself, sought, in his adverse fortune, to pass the remain- 
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der of a life, which forms so splendid an epocha in the history 
of our age, in any retired spot of her domains which she might 
have allotted him.” 

He acknowledged that Napoleon had consulted him as to 
the probable magnanimity of the English government, on the 
measure then in contemplation ; “ but in this instance,” he said, 
“ [ refused the opinion which he requested of me. It was 
not from any preconceived opinion to the prejudice of the 
English nation: no,—far from it, that I hesitated for once to 
obey him. But L could not allow myself to become his coun- 
sellur in such a critical moment, and on a matter of so much 
importance to the comfort of his future life, and the honour of 
his name. | was not afraid of any personal injury being of- 
fered to him; of that L entertained not the shadow of an ap- 
prehension: but I thought it not impossible that his liberty 
might be endangered, as indeed it was, by the resolution of 
that hour. 1 was so agitated by my hopes and my fears in al- 
ternate succession, that [ could only beg of him to accept my 
Joyal and faithful assurance that I would wait upon his fortanes, 
whatever they might be; but it was for bim alone to shape the 
way tothem. Norcan I express,” he added, “ low much | 
rejoice at my persevering resolution; for had any opinion of 
mine been accessory, in the slightest degree, to the situation 
in which Lnow behold my Emperor, 1 should never again enjoy 
a peacetul moment.” The terms in which he expressed bis 
thoughts, and the tones which animated them, proved the state 
of his feelings. There was a kind of soldier-like resolution in 
his manner; but | could perceive that sorrow was in his heart: 
and firm as | am in wy loyalty, as an Englishman, and proud 
as | am, aud as every man born in our glorious island ought to 
be, of that distinguished name, and though bis eothusiasm 
betrayed him into sentiments and opinions, io which | could 
not, by any means, acquiese, Ll do not hesitate to acknowledge 
my disposition to admire the emotions of this faithful Frenche 
man. 

Madame Bertrand’s complaints were different in their cha- 
racter, as well as language, from those of the count, her hus- 
band: her air and manner were sometimes even accompanied 
with a gleam of distraction. “ What can you think,” she 
once said to me, “ of my situation? Does it not appear to 
you to be most lamentable: and where are expressions to be 
found that can suit the description of i: to the poignancy of 
my feelings? What a change for a woman who had held a 
high rank iw the gayest and most splendid court in Europe! 
where her consequence was such, that thousands sought her 
smiles, and were proud to bask in. them. The wife of Count 
Bertrand, grand marshal of the palace of the Emperor of 
Trance, is now destined, with her three children, to accompany 
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an exiled husband to an insulated rock, where the pride of sta- 
tion, the pomp of life, and the song of pleasure, will be ex- 
changed for a scene of captivity; for such, with all its pros 
mised attentions and indulgencies, it must appear to us, sure 
rounded as it is by the barrier of a boundless ocean.” 

She was curious to know what the people of England thought 
of her husband ; when [ told her that, as far as [ could judge, 
they entertained an higher opinion of him than of any marshal 
of France; and that his faithful attachment to Napoleon had 
a romantic air, which was not without its admirers in Eogland. 
It was, indeed, in consequence of that determined feeling in 
opposition to what might bé supposed to be his real interest, 
and the earnest entreaties of his family, that Madame Ber- 
trand had well nigh compleated an act of suicide. The ago- 
nizing attempt to throw herself from the Bellerophon into the 
‘sea took place, it seems, in the evening of the day when Napo- 
leon was informed of bis future allotment, and, probably, at 
the moment when the afflicting communication was first made 
to her, 

The little Bertrands are interesting children: the youngest 
is between threc and four years old; the eldest is a native of 
Trieste, and was born when bis father was governor of the I]. 
lyrian provinces; the second is a girl of an animated disposi- 
tion, that betrays occasional symptoms of violence. The mili- 
tary character appears to have almost exclusively seized on the 
infant minds of these sprightly urchins: from morning ’till 
night they are employed in fencing, marching, charging on @ 
half-canter, in imitation of cavalry, &c. Xe. in which the girl 
joins with a true Amazonian spirit, under the direction of a 
little French boy, who, £ presume, was bora in a camp. 

When I accidentally mentioned to Madame Bertrand that it 
had been generally supposed she intended to have remained in 
England for the education of her children, she, with a kind of 
wild, but interesting expression of countenance, not unuseal 
with her, vehemently exclaimed, “ What, Sir, leave my hus- 
band at such a moment! That is a degree of heroism which 
iy heart disavows: though io a year, pethaps, [I may be in- 
duced to retura.” And on my suggesting that a favourable 
opportunity would be offered on board the’ Northumberland, 
she appeared to acquiesce in the probability of ‘such an 
event, 

Neither Count or Madame Montholon can speak English: 
he is a handsome little man, and she a very elegant woman; 
they have eve common comfort, and they seeur to think it so, 
ina charming liitle boy. You must perceive that J ‘am, by 
degrees, though rather in an irregalar manner, making you ac- 
quainted with the whole of our curious party; bot you must 
be sensible that it is the best mode which I can employ. 
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Buonaparte, previous to his leaving the Bellerophon, was, it 
seems, recommended to select three of bis suite to accompany 
him to St, Helena. Bertrand was, at that time, supposed tu 
be particularly proscribed; but it is uuderstood that Lord 
Keub took upon bimself the responsibility of including such 
ay attached friend in the number of the exiled general's at- 
tendanis. The others were the Count de Las Cases, who had 
been a captyin in the Frevch oavy, and is a man of literary 
auaioments; General Count Mootholon, and Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Govrgond, his two aides de-camp, who were devoted to 
bis fortunes. The latter officers served him in the Russian 
campaign, aud describe the winter which they encountered 
there in all its horrors. The Russian cavalry they extol, but 
represent the Cossacks as easily dispersed. ‘They do not ap- 
pear to hold the Prussians in very high estimation, but consi- 
der them, at the same tune, as superiog to the Austrians. The 
English infaotry, at the battle of Waterloo, filled them with 
absolute astonisnment; but they represent our cavalry as much 
400 impeluous: they probably found them so ow that glorious 
day. 

ln a conversation with Count Bertrand, which happened to 
glance on that subject, he could not hide bis sensations. The 
Jitule he said was 10 a plaintive tove, though expressed with 
candour, and accompanied with expressive shrugs of loamentae 
tion. “ We fought that day,” be said, “ for the crown of 
France; but you gained the batile, and we are undone.” [| 
asked bim whether he had read Marshal Ney’s letter to the 
Dyke of Ouanto, in defence cf his conduct on the bloody 
field. That publication, it appeared, he had got scen; and 
when I iaformed hin in what wanner the marshal had cen- 
sured his master’s conduct, and ibat, in the public opinion, he 
was thought to have cleared himself trom the imputation of 
erroneous conduct, “ Well, weil,” he replied, “ had | been 
in the command of Marshal Ney’s division, [ might, perhaps, 
have done worse; but, as I was, I saw much to blame.” But 
ja compasing Buonaparte with Ney, he cast bis eyes upwards 
to the heavens, aod suddenly lowering them to the earth, be 
exclaimed, with a very significant action, “ Indeed, indced, 
the utlerence is equally great.” 

From the information [ received in my conversation with 
our Fieoch guests, it appears that the Emperor's abdication in 
fevour of his son, is a matter which, as far, at least, as my 
knowledge extends, has been altogether misconceived in Eng- 
land; 1 mean as referring to the immediate and proximate 
causes of it. If the communications made to me were cor- 
sect, and Lam not willing to imagine that they were invented 
mercly to H@pose upon me, a grand political scheme was con- 
trived by Fouche to out-wit his master, and it proved success- 
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ful. The name of that crafty politician and ready revolu- 
tionist is never méntioned by the members of our littl cabin 
Utiea without the adcompanimeénr of éxecratious, whieh itis 
not necessary for you to hear, ag it would be ridiculous for me 
10 repeat. Not Talleyrand himself is so loaded with them’ as 
the arch-betrayer who has been just mentioned. It was, in- 
deed, » decided opinion of the moment, among our exiles, 
that Fouche wotld contrive to hatg Talleyrand, or that thé 
latter would provide an equal fate for the former; and that if 
they both were suspended from the same gibbet, it ovelit to be 
preserved as an object of public respect for the sérvice it lind 
dod to mankind, by punishing and expo-ing two'as consutn- 
mate offenders as ever disgraced: the social world. The Histo~ 
rieti¢to which | have alluded, was thus related: 

Oo Napoleon’s return to Paris, after his disastrous defeat at 
Waterloo, and when he may be supposed to have been agitated 
by doubt and perplexity, as to the conduct be should pursue 
in that extraordinary crisis, a letter wus offered to his attention 
by the Duke of Otranto, as having been received by the latter 
from Prince Metternich, the Austrian’ minister. It was dated 
io the preceding April, and the diplomatic writer stated the 
decided object of lis imperial master to be the final expulsion 
of Napoleon the First from the throve of France; and that 
the French nation stiould be left to their utiinterrupted deci- 
sion, whether they would have a'monarchy under Napoleon thd 
Second, or adopt a republican form of government. Acstria 
professed to have uo right, and consequently felt no intention 
to dictate to the French nation. ‘The final and ratified expuls 
sion of the traitor, (such was the expression,) is all the Aus 
trian Emperor demands of France. 

Napoleon seized the bait, «td immediately abdicated in fas 
vour of his son: but he hiad rio sooner taken this step, thatt he 
discovered the double game that Fouclie was playing. The 
letter was a forgery, and it soon appeared that the Emperor of 
Austria had it not ia his power, if he had ever indalged’ the 
contemplation, to clothe lis grandson witli political chatacter. 

After he quitted Paris, the ex-emperor and his suite putsued 
an unintetrupted progress to the sea coast, and it is theirapi+ 
nion that they might have continued in an itietive state, aud 
without any reasonable apprehension of disturbatitc, for a mach 
lonzer time than Baonaparte’s impatience would allow, iu the 
vicinity of Rochfort. 

On bis first arrival among us, he occasionally expressed a 
wisti to be informed of the contents of the English newspa- 
pers; but as it could not be a pleasant circumstance to bith, to 
be made acquainted with the manner in which his character, 
conduct, and circumstances were necessarily treated afd ob- 
served upon by out journals, there wus a delicacy muaidtained 
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in the avoiding a communication of their contents. That 
truth is not to be spoken, or in any way imparted atall times, 
is a proverb which was pow faithtully adhered to on board the 
Noithumberland. ‘The Count de las Cases had indeed offered 
to qualify his geweral, in the course of a month, to read an 
English newspaper, with the requisite intelligence of the lan- 
guage; ao undertaking which itis not very probable he would 
have been able to accomplish: but be could not induce bis 
master to become bis scholar; for the matter was cut short by 
the following reply; “ I well know that you thiok me a very 
clever fellow: but be that as it may, | cannot do every thing ; 
and amoung those things which | should find impracticable, is 
the making myself master of the Englsh language in a few 
weeks.” 
(To be continued.) 








ON TEMPER. 


EMPER isa universal though often an unperceived, an 

aciive though generally an unacknowledged, agentin hu- 
man affairs ; its influence, in its full extent, isnot even sus- 
pected ; and circumstances in our conduct entirely under the 
guidance of temper, and proceeding from it, are attributed 
commonly to motives widely different. Difference of temper 
cons: itutes all the difference betwixt man and map iv their 
bel.aviour in domestic life; one is a jealous and gloomy 
tyrant, apother a tender and watcalul father; one isa passions 
ate avd rigorous master, another a gentle and paticnt go- 
vernor ;—a contrariety of conduct proceeuing enurely frou 
contrariety of temper. Temper is a constitutional quality ; 
it is what is born with us, and evinces uucontrolied and 
increasing influence in the first stages of our being; whilst 
we asp iusensible to the dictates of reason, temper is our ouly 
guide; and, before a due estimate can be made of our capa- 
city, or a judgment hazarded of our future abilities, our temy.cr 
is exactly ascertained, with its different shades oi docility and 
obstinacy, and many of its various and opposite qualities. Mrs. 
Opie describes temper as moral aud physical ; early infantive 
specimens of temper must necessarily be the physical or con- 
stitutional part; the moral partis exbibited when our reason 
js capable of directing us in the cultivation and practice of 
what is right in inclination, character, and conduct. When 
we are capable of correcting the faults of temper, and con- 
scious of what ought to be correcied, if we siili possess 
but an indiflerent disposition we may ascribe the fault 
to ourselves in a great measure; for though the passionate 
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may affirm he cannot conquer his passion, or the obstinate that 
he has not command over his obstinacy, yet these victims 
of rebellious temper will be sensible that the presence of a su- 


- perior, the fear of contempt, the dread of shame, would far- 


nish powerful incentives to enable them to curb their humour; 
and, if but once the effort bas been attended with success, we 
may cousider it a certain pledge and auspicious omen of a fu- 
ture complete conquest. 

{ustances of the influence of temper have come down to us 
from ages lung past, and ave preserved amongst the records of 
antiquity as memorials of those who have long since“ been 
gaihered to their fathers.” Coriolauus, a brave and noble 
ikoman, conspicugus for his virtue and merit both in the senate 
and camp, tendered himself odious to the people by the defect 
of temper; an inilexibiluty, obstinacy, and harshness, which 
alienated affection, and changed kindness into implacable dis- 
gust. Temper influenced Herod in his jealousy and crus 
elty to Mariamne; Alexander in his passionate murder of 
Clytus; and it was a spark of i!! temper, blown by opposition 
to a flame of intemperate zeal, that induced Calvin, although 
a reformer, to bring Servetus to the stake, 

Auecdotes of the proper government of temper are not 
wanting.—Themistocles, threateued with insult, only resented 
itby saying, “ Strike, but hear me!” Aristides, when re- 
guested to write Lis own condemnation upon the shell by one 
who did not know him, wrote it without a word of reproaeh 5 
and Socrates considered a patient and unshaken temper so ue- 
cessary to be attained, that he selected, it is said, a wile of 
the most outrageous disposition, that he might perfect himself, 
by constant practice, in the exercise of patience. Solomon, in 
his Proverbs, in several places, proves a violent temper, parti- 
ticularly in woman, In man, it has an enlarged sphere of ace 
tion ; consequenily its agency is not so observable, nor does it 
produce such immediate effects. Within the cireamsceribed 
limits of domestic scenes, and “ the study of horsehold good,” 
the peculiar province of woman, the good or bad effects of 
disposition are immediately visible; and the inuumerable 
trifling provocations in trifling affairs are greater trials of 
temper than real misfortunes. Lt shews itself in many forms, 
and assumes the disguise both of virtue and vice at different 
uines, 

Camilla in the drawing-room is immovably patient and com. 
posed; she will hear malicious hints without b traying resent- 
ment, pardon faults, excuse errors, listea without a signal of 
impatience to tiresome details of news, overlook deficiencies, 
—in short, she is compiatsauce itself. It always in company, 
Camiila would always be good, for she piques herself upou her 
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composed good breeding: but, alas! Camilla abroad, and Ca- 
milia at bc mie, is a different personage. 

Emilia is kind and condescending to her domestics, because it 
has been amaxim with her, from time immemorial (perhaps 
descended from her grandmother), that humility is very becom- 
ing. Ler servants almost usurp the place of friends, withdut 
any apperent offence, When you iaform her of what you sup- 
pose will be interesting, she s artles you in the middle of your 
narrative with aloud yawn; when you relate something very 
mdiffi rent or tifling, she affects to find a latent mi: aning Wit; 
she beass what she knows as ifshe knew it not; atid what she 
never heard before, you will find her pretend to be entirely ac~ 
quainted with, Emilia’s faults proceed from a_ perversity and 
tusincerity of temper, which she dignifies with the name of in- 
depeucence of spirit. 

Fi re are many Camillas and Emilias, with a hundred shades 
of difference, but still from the same copies. The ioral part 
of good temper is rare, and can never be perfect unless it pro- 
ceeds from priuciples, and has piety for its ground work. A 
well governed temper contributes to the happiness, cheerfulness, 
and enjoyment of life: it teaches us to meet disappointments 
wnrepiniog, to laok ov the brighter side of every event, to 
submit chee:fully “ to the stings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune,” to bear mortification, to sdfien errors, to pardon 
faults. Directed by good temper, we endeavour to conciliate, 
soothe, or bear with the irritable humour of others: “ it is that 
charity which envieth not, vaunteth not itself, which sutfereth 
Jong, and js kind ;” in short itis a talisman which converts every 
thing to its own good,—a mirror, through which every object 
appears brighter, lovelier, and fairer. {[t irradiates domestic 
hours with a beam of serenity and happiness; it illumines with 
its own light, endears and attaches every object within the spell 
of its tascination, As other charms decay, it shines with ii- 
ereasing Justre, and, accompanied by religion, sheds over the 
evening of life an inexpressible tranquillity. “ Beauty, genius, 
fascination! what is your honour compared with that of good- 
ness; we struggle against you all, but we yield unresistless to 
the charm of an aunable heart. 


The Rev. R. Warner's Picture of the Poor Man who is 


Re ligious. 


S the man with whom God’s Holy Spirit‘abides, in a humble 
situation of life? the proofs of his being under its blessed 
urfluence are still equally evident: because he abserves all the 
duties of lis station, whatever it may be, in a’ conscientious 
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and christian-like manner. If he be a poor man, and cepen- 
dent for support upon his labour, be is contented with the fot 
assigned bim, and industrious in his endeavours to make the 
best of it; pursuing his toil witha cheerful and thankful beart, 
and segraing to increase his gains by any thing but bones in- 
dustry. He knows that the journey of life is but for a few 
years ; and dees not think much of the dificulties of a road 
that will lead him to Heaven at last. While his thoughtless 
wagodly neighbour is rendering his home a scene of wrewched- 
uess,aad wat, and proflizacy, his owa dwelliag is the sesi- 
dence of comfoit and peace. His wife, treated with thag 
aiteation and kindaess which Ged aed nature have made ber 
due, returns bim “ love for Joye :” while his children, growing 
up “ like glive branches around his table,” give ihe fair pro- 
gaise of imitating their parents’ piety, honesty, sobriety, aud 
iadusiry. Meanwhile, his worldly means increase by little and 
litle. The small remains of the gains of each successive day, 
preserved with care, instead of being spent in waste, grow ia 
time inte a sam that will prevent future want ; aad he cag look 
forwards to the years of age and infirmity, without the dread 
of being thea destitute of the means of subsistence, or of 
being obliged for support to the bounty of the rich, or the 
allowance of the parish, But what is of iafinitely more im- 
portance to hiw, the state of his soul is every day bettered; 
aad as he walks in the fear of the Lord contiaually, so does he 
grow daily in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. Does he labour 
uader worldly wants and dilticuliies? Patience has her pertect 
work, and teaches hun to submit to the will of God without a 
murmur. Does be suffer pains aad infirmity of body? The 
Comforter gives bim Christian consolation, as a medicine te 
heal bis sinkuess. Does be approach the valley of the shadow 
of death? The same uoly friend bids him fear no evil; fog 
that God is still with him, and will never deserthiw. it cheeis 
and revives hum “ull the last gasp ; and when his soul is separ 
rating from the body, it cleaves the clouds as it did to the dying 
Stephen: shews him the glories of Heaven, and whispers to 
bim, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” Sarely, 
my brethren, no other argument need be urged to make as sen 
sible of the blessing of the assistanee of the Holy Ghost, than 
such a picture as this of the happy effects which his abiding 
with us will produce in our souls. If health be desirable to the 
sick, freedom to the slave, and a reprieve to him who is under 
sentence of execation, how much) tnore earnestly should we lone 
after the assistance of the Holy Spirit, and endeavour to reader 
ourselves worthy of his in-dweiling, by a conscientious, up- 
right, and Christian life, since, through bis guidance alone can 
we be conducted to that Saviour, who only can, and will cure 
us of the disorder of corruption, free us from the captivity 
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of sin, and reprieve us from the sentence of everlasting per- 
dition. 








ON SOME IMPROVEMENTS IN GARDENING. 
{By Josern Sanixe, Fsq. V. P. H.S. &c.] 


T has been understood that, at certain periods, preventing 
or retarding the mounting of the sap tends to produce and 
ripen the fruit. An abundance of sap is fonnd to increase the 
leaf buds, and decrease the flower buds. A process to retard 
the sap has long been employed, with the greatest success, in 
the gardens of Montreuil, at Paris: the process is, to divari- 
cate the sap as near the root as may be, by cutting off the 
main stem, and training two lateral branches from which the 
wall isto be filled. 

Another mode of interrupting the rising of the sap, by se- 
parating the bark, has, I believe, been long in practice in vine 
forcing-houses; this 1s done when the grapes are full grown, 
and is found to assist the bark in diminishing the aqueous, and 
increasing the saccharine juice. 

I have succeeded in banishing, entirely, the red spider, &c. 
from my hot-house and green-house at Ashbourne, by cutting 
off the infected leaf. I bad observed that the leaf once at- 
tacked soon decayed, and fell off; but in the mean time the 
animal had removed to another; and the leaf, from the mo- 
ment of the attack, seemed to cease to perform its office. In 
short, by persevering in this amputation, my plants became the 
most healthy | have ever seen housed. 

To destroy the insects in the wood and walls, washing them 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate in water, I found effec- 
tual. But care must be taken that none fall on the plants ; 
and the workmen must be apprised of the strength of the 
poison. 





HINT TO MARINERS. 


Captain of a ship lately on ber passage from Bristol to 
LA Miifora Haven, was much surprised that he could not 
stcer the vessel right. Several compasses were tried, but not 
one could, be found that pointed due north by two or thiee 
points. It was surmised by one of the passengers, that as the 
ship was laden with iron, it might have an effect on the needle. 
The compess was moved to agother part of the ship, and the 
experiment fully contsmed the surmise. 
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PARISIAN MODES. 


HETHER the trimming of a hat consist of silk dra- 

peries or a cockade of ribbon, it is almost invariably 
of the colour of the hat. Silk plush is still fashionable. To 
hats of plush they affix deep blonde, which hangs over the 
edge of the rim. Rose is the predominant colour, Many 
plumes of down are worn. As Marabout is very dear, vulture 
feathers are substituted. A few hats of dark velvet have for 
garniture dark blue satin ribbon The modestes also use dark 
blue satin ribbon, instead of black satin ribbon to plait round 
the collars and sieeves of black velvet spensers. Embroidery 
en chenille has succeeded baskets of new year’s gift painted in 
water clours. The priucipal perfumers have covered their 
corbeilles (fruit baskets) with white satin work. Boxes, called 
menageres, are inade of ebony, citron, sandal, and root of elm. 
They contain more steel nails, with diamond heads, than 
usual, «We have also observed many boxes in glass fillagree 
work, 





Cause of the Right Hand's being more used than the 
Left. 


R. Zinchinelli, at Padua, has published an essay “ On 

the Reason why People use the Right Hand in prefe- 
reuce to the Left.” He will not allow custom or imitation to 
be the cause, but affirms, that the left arm cannot be in violent 
and continued motion without causing pain in the left side, 
be. ause there is the seat of the heart and of the arterial sys- 
tem. Nature heiselfy therefore, compels man to make use of 
the right hand. 





Answer, by A. Fox, of Mevagissey to N. Andrew's Question, in- 
serted July 29, 1816. 


F we put x—6 for the least number, the 4 quantitics will be 
x -—0,x — 2,x-+ 2, an! x +-6,then per question (x — 6) 
tis—D+(st+q+(6 +6 => (x. — 4034 4H)=> 
1630, winch equation resolved gives x == 8, wheace x — 6, 


. . 
xX —2,x + 2, and x +- 6 = 2, G, 10, and 14 respectively che 
humbeis sought. 


Eg W Isaac, of Truro, and J. Hodge, and Te H. Madge, 
of | 


lymouth, have also answered this question. 
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Asszcer, by W. P. Swaffield, near Bridport, to the Rebus, inserted October 4, 


HE town is ABBOTSBURY I am clear, 
Which in the rebus doth appear. 


$*+ Similar answers have been received from J Jerwood, of Poughill; 
}- Davs, of Broadwinsur; F. Whimsey, of Awliscombe; and J. Tucker, of 
Cornworthy- 





Answer, by J. Tucker, to VW, Isaac’s Charade, inserted Nowember 4. 


I‘ you without a HAM can’t dine, 
AH! Sir, you are no guest of mine, 





Answer, by F. Jerwwood of Poughill, to 3. Patten’s Charade, inserted the 4th 
of November: 


BADGER is the subject of your lay, 
f Tuat nightby plunders for his destin’d prey. 


*t* We have received the like answer from J. Davy, of Rroadwinsor; 
T. Whimscy, of Awliscombe; and J. ‘Tucker, of Cornworthy. 





CHARADE, by Eugenio,of Taunton. 


River in India, if join’d to essay, 
That which proves advantageous will surely display ; 
It keepeth from indigence, want, and distress, 
And by it great numbers with comfort are blest. 
of 
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REBUS, by R. Oxenham, of Langport. 





NE-THIRD of a place of confinement explore, 
And exactly two-fifths of what gamblers adure, 
Then to it a letter apply: 
A bird you'll discover whose musical lays 
Most justly deserve approbation and praise ; 
This surely you will not deny. 





REBUS, by }. Tucker, of Cornworthy. 





Y first was us’d in days of old, 
And moderns use it tuo; 

A well-known tree if you unfold, 
Transpose, my next you'll view. 
Cement the parts, the whole will be 

A mountain high of Galilee. 


REBUS, by Avontonious. 


ad hardly my second my first to describe, 
It is such a difficult thing; 
Suffice it to say it is found in the tide, 

And without it no tear would be seen. 
By what I have said pray discover my name, | 
Siace so many great authors have wrote on the samee 
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LINES WRITTEN wee oo SEVERK ILLNESS OF A 


é . 


re of Gifts! whose goodness claims my lays, 
Whose boundless love transceads my utmost praise; 
Since all the my riads lauding thee above, 

Can never fathom thine exhaustless love. 

When the last hour draws near to steal his breath, 
And the soul verges to the gates o! death; 

When weeping friends their hopeless surrows show, 
In all the paintul eloquence of woe ; 

Around him fold thine everlasting arm, 

And of attendant terrors death disarm; 

The parting soul let seraph bands canvey 

To splendid regions of eternal day. 

Oh learn! my soul, to bear the awful test, 

And bow submissive to thy wise behest ; 

Let hope and faith, with resignation be, 

For ever plac’d, my God! alone on thee; 

That blessings may wy every step explore, 

*Tilb lite extinguish’d, languishes no more ; 

And my freed soul arrives upon that coast 

Where all in thy immensity 1s lost, 

Where pleasure holds immeasurabte bounds, 

Aad praise and joy illimuable sounds. 


Plymouth. j. POSTLETHWAITE. 
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MORNING. 


ag ht pare by the charms of opening day, 

I left my couch at early dawn te stray 

O’er verdant hills, where pleasing prospects rise, 
Crown’d by the glowing tints of eastern skies, 
Where still fresh beauties meet the view, 

And nature’s every object still seems new, 


Nothing around the calm serene disturbs 

But the sweet redbreast’s note, and lowing herds, 
Save when, at intervals, the cocks around, 

Make bill and vale re-echo with their sound ; 

All of creation else in calm repose, 

‘To silent transport doth the soul compose. 


How grand the prospect! nature rob’d in green; 
Trees, hills, and vallies beautify the scene, 
While cloth’d in majesty the glorious sua 

His daily course already hath bezun, 

And all invite the contemplative soul 

To leave earth’s scenes, and mount above the y 
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Come then, my soul, begin.th’ exalted theme, 
And praise ascribe to God, the Great Supreme ; 
Him who for mortals form’d the earth and sky, 
And to protect thee he is ever nigh; 

To adore his goodness now, with fervour raise, 
A grateful song of thankfulness and praise. 


Oh thou Creator! bountcous, wise, and good, 

Who gives those blessings, clothing, friends, and food, 
Ac€ept the tribute which my thankful heart 

Would raise for blessings which thy handimparts. 

Oh never may I! while the hghe I see, 

Forget that every comfost flows from thee. 


And as thy bounty hitherto L’ve shar'd, 

Still let me prove thy own peculiar care ; 

Sull, Heavenly Father? help my feet to tread 

In those bright paths to joy and peace that lead, 
That I, when death bas clos’d these mortal eyes, 
May fairer prospects see, and brighter suns are ! 


Taunton. EUGENIO. 





JANUARY. 


\ 7 HEN the wind bleakly blows, 
Ween it rains, or it snows. 
And all nature seems freezing and shiv’ring with cold; 
When the herds seek the shed, 
When the birds droop the head, 
And the flocks, chill and cheerless, crowd into the fuld— 


‘Then—in love what a cham! 
Then—true friendship how warm 

in domestic endearments what exquisite bliss ! 
Viile the fire quickly burns, 
And the circle, ny turns, 

Receive the ecstatic, affectionate kiss! 


Or around the gay howl, 
ina sweet flow of soul, 
Where wit, sparkling wit, and good humour unite, 
ho’ the wind bk akly blows, 
Tho’ it rains, or it biows, 
This, this is the season of social delight. 


- -~ SS — ‘ 


ON BEING ASKED, “ WHAT IS LIFE: 


H! what is life? a chaos of despair; 
A state of endless trouble, tu, ane care ; 

A shuttle ’scap’d from time’s progressive hand; 
A drop of water, or a grain of sand, 
‘To infidels, the whcic which meets their eyes; 
‘To Christians, a short passage to the skies, 
‘To those who range in folly’s barren way, 
A quicksand trembling, as their footsteps stray, 
Te ALL, a tHleeting sh. de, a passing stream, 
A spark, an evening cleud, a morning dream; 
A tottering stage suspended by a hair; 
A bitter drau,) ordaia’d for ALL to share 
Since this is life, may we not hive in vainy 
But live to dic, and die tu live again 








